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revolutionary ideas both the Transbaikalian troops and the
units stationed in European Russia, I had them demobilized
immediately. As a result, the army at my disposal dimin-
ished in numbers, but it was purged of the troublesome
element, which was at any moment liable to break out in
uncontrollable mutinies. Thus, European Russia was prac-
tically denuded of troops. A sufficient number of them was
available only in the St. Petersburg, Warsaw and Caucasian
military districts, but as the situation in those regions was
threatening the commanders there were extremely reluctant
to part with their units for the benefit of other regions.
Central Russia was almost completely deprived of troops.
The disorganization was so great that the military authori-
ties themselves did not know how many men were available
and where they were stationed. Most of the units in the
rear were far below their normal strength, but the military
authorities were in many cases ignorant of the extent to
which the units had been depleted. At the request of the
local administration, a battalion would be dispatched, after
long delay, to quell a peasant riot. We would next hear
that, instead of a battalion no more than, say, a dozen men
had arrived. We would then turn to the army authorities
and learn that most of the personnel of the battalion in
question was at the front. Such cases, I remember, were by
no means exceptional. This chaotic condition, I later found
out, was the result of General Kuropatkin's activity as Min-
ister of War.
As we had at our disposal neither troops nor rural police,
it was impossible to combat the agrarian disorders with any
degree of efficiency. In the course of my premiership I suc-
ceeded in increasing and improving the police force, both
municipal and rural. But at the height of the disturbances
in some places there was no police at all, and even in
Moscow the force was poorly armed. The policemen often
reported for duty with empty revolver cases for all arms.